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ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  illustrate  the  influence  of 
Anglo-American  relations  upon  British  foreign  policy  during  the  two 
administrations  of  the  Thatcher  government.  Introduction  of  this  topic  is 
through  examination  of  the  traditional  ties  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  illustrating  comm.on  social  and  political  values  such  as 
democracy,  capitalism  and  individual  rights  shared  between  the  two 
states  and  their  effect  on  foreign  policy  formulation  Twentieth  century 
historical  perspectives  are  further  indications  of  the  traditional  link.  The 
main  element  of  the  post  World-War  environment  that  influences 
international  relations  are  East-West  relations.  Important  military  ties 
between  the  two  states  such  as  NATO  stem  from  this  environment, 
Britain's  decline  as  a  major  power  is  emphasized  when  considering  that 
states  establishment  of  foreign  relations  under  the  US.  nuclear  umbrella. 
This  contributes  to  the  international  perception  that  she  is  dependent  upon 
the  US.  for  security 

The  special  rapport  between  President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  is  a  relatively  new  developmient  in  the  long-standing 
Anglo-American  relationship.  The  two  leaders  exhibit  a  remari<3ble 
similarity  in  their  styles  of  governing.  Thatcher's  style  has  been 
described  as  presidential,  which  is  significant  in  view  of  the  British 
parliamentary  style  of  government.  Traditionally,  British  foreign  policy 
has  been  conducted  without  generalization,  based  on  case  studies  and 
executed  on  terms  of  reaction.  Since  the  Thatcher  Administration, 
foreign  policy  has  shifted  to  reflect  her  own  personal  style  and 
convictions,  emphasizing  basic  operating  principles  in  a  way  similar  to 


that  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  formulation.  To  implement  her  style,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  reorganized  the  Foreign  Office,  installing  carefully  selected 
advisers  loyal  to  her  fundamentalist  approach. 

Not  only  is  her  formulation  of  foreign  policy  similar  to  the  American 
style,  but  her  very  convictions  reflect  those  of  the  current  President.  She 
is  more  outspoken  on  the  East-West  conflict  than  previous  Prime 
Ministers,  and  her  emphasis  on  freedom  and  democracy,  based  partly  on  her 
economic  principles,  is  more  strident. 

Perceptions  of  the  special  relationship  are  most  frequently  formed 
based  on  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  stemming  from  it.  The  rapport 
between  the  two  leaders  contributes  to  Thatcher's  added  impact  in 
international  circles.  The  traditional  security  link  is  enhanced;  a  special 
deal  to  replace  Britain's  nuclear  Polaris  force  with  the  superior  Trident 
program  developed  by  the  United  States  is  one  example.  Speculation  on 
Britain's  role  as  a  link  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe  strengthens 
international  perception  of  that  state's  authority. 

Disadvantages  are  numerous,  however.  The  most  significant  is 
possible  "finlandization"  of  British  foreign  policy.  U.S.  policy-makers  are 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  Britain's  role  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
in  the  United  Nations.  It  therefore  can  be  presumed  that  Britain's  support 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  a  necessity,  even  though  that  support  could  harm 
the  traditional  British  stance.  The  Falklands  issue,  the  Libyan  cnsis  and 
Grenada  are  all  instances  in  which  Thatcher  has  had  to  contend  with  the 
various  shifts  of  American  foreign  policy,  trying  to  justify  and 
incorporate  them  into  underlying  British  values  of  non-intervention, 
sovereignty  and  moral  obligations  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Britain's  membership  in  the  EEC  and  contribution  to  European  security 
has  made  that  state's  commitment  to  Europe  a  strong  one  Thatcher's 
support  of  Reagan's  SDI  and  other  policies  has  weakened  Britain's 
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commitment  to  European  security  cooperation  and  common  foreign  policy 
goals.  In  addition,  the  other  member-states  of  the  EEC  are  especially  wary 
of  British  economic  ties  to  the  United  States. 

Consideration  of  the  "special  relationship"  as  a  key  to  Thatcher's 
foreign  policy  has  increased  speculation  concerning  Britain's  role  in  the 
international  arena.  This  speculation  is  mainly  concerned  with  British 
dependency  and  independency.  One  view  argues  for  British  independency  in 
an  interdependent  world,  stating  that  the  former  imperial  power  would 
find  renewed  international  status  by  lessening  traditional  American  and 
European  ties  and  adopting  a  neutral  stance.  Another  view  clearly  opposes 
British  dependency  upon  the  United  States,  noting  the  inhibition  on  foreign 
policy  formulation.  And  yet  another  supports  a  stronger  link  to  Europe  in 
the  wider  view  of  European  integration. 

Having  established  the  key  to  Thatcher  foreign  policy  and  the  views 
opposing  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  disadvantages  from  the  British  point  of 
view  outweigh  the  advantages  of  a  stronger  link  between  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  U.S.  and  Britain.  The  alternatives  would  merit  a  change  in 
Thatcher's  perception  of  international  relations--apparently  her 
perception  of  putting  the  "great"  back  in  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is 
contingent  upon  strengthening  the  traditional  link  between  her  state  and 
the  United  States. 
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I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  illustrate  the  special  influence  of 
Anglo-Amencan  relations  upon  British  foreign  policy  during  the  two 
administrations  of  the  Thatcher  government.  The  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  under  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher's  initiative  has  undergone 
radical  departure  from  the  traditional  and  pragmatic  case-by-case 
approach  associated  with  the  former  Imperial  power,  and  this  change  can 
be  attributed  significantly  to  the  strengthened  ties  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  sources  of  this  enhanced  relationship  include  similarities  in 
governing  style  and  basic  convictions  shared  by  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
and  President  Reagan,  These  sources  contribute  to  an  overall  rapport 
between  the  two  executives  and  apparent  accommodation  of  US  foreign 
policy  by  the  present  British  administration  Termed  as  "f indlandization" 
of  British  foreign  policy  by  critics  of  the  special  relationship,  this 
accommodation  poses  difficulties  experienced  by  Thatcher  m  justifving 
varyinn  shifts  in  American  foreign  policy  Her  attempts  to  assinnlate 
these  shifts  within  the  Bnt'sh  stance  abroad  indicates  in  a  significant 
way  3  stronger  tie  between  the  two  states  than  was  exhibited  in  former 
British  foreign  policy  programmes. 

The  various  perceptions  of  this  nev;  deveioomenr.  bv  analvsts  of 
Internationa^  affairs  as  weji  a;  cnr.ics  of  Thatcher's  policies  lead  to  a 
wider  argument  surroundinq  Britain  s  place  in  the  world  Thatcher's 
foreign  policy  illustrates  her  oelief  that  Britairs  destiny  is  Imked  to  that 
of  the  United  States  This  view  is  countered  by  others  supoort'^'O  a 
stronger  lini-  to  Europe  as  well  as  those  favoring  an  independent  stance  for 
Britain  The  importance  of  the  soec^3l  reiationstiip  that  now  exists 
between  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  lies  in  the  fact  that  Britain  is  on  the 
brink  of  radical  change  in  the  scope  of  international  affairs. 


Thatcher's  foreign  policy  initiates  the  change  by  implementing 
stronger  ties  with  the  superpower  than  ever  before.  Succeeding  British 
governments  will  either  support  this  policy  or  alter  it.  The  resulting 
policy,  whether  it  is  based  on  Thatcher's  view  or  totally  rejects  it,  will 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  international  relations  The  importance  of 
this  influence  will  become  more  apparent  throughout  the  erosion  of 
current  superpower  hegemony  in  the  world.  The  rise  of  middle  powers 
such  as  China  and  India,  including  the  possible  creation  of  a  United  States 
of  Europe,  will  fill  the  current  power  vacuum  and  reduce  the  autonomy  a 
powerful  state  like  the  US.  once  enjoyed  while  conducting  its  affairs 
abroad.  Britain's  support  or  lack  of  it  will  become  increasingly  important 
to  the  United  States  in  all  areas  of  strategic  diplomacy. 


II.    THE  TRADITIONAL  ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONSHIP 

Analysis  of  the  present  impact  the  special  relationship  has  upon 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  foreign  policy  vvould  not  be  complete  without 
providing  a  Packground  involvinq  traditional  Anglo-American  ties.  This 
serves  to  distinguish  the  nev^'  developmienf  m  those  ties,  v.'ith  particular 
attention  given  to  the  sharing  of  basic  political  and  social  values  which 
makes  such  a  developmient  possible,  and  to  the  change  that  has  occurred  in 
the  international  arena  since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War. 

The  existence  of  shared  political  and  socal  values  naturally  stemis 
from  the  colonial  period  Legacies  such  as  common  law  and  the  Magna 
Carta  are  significant  precedents  in  the  development  of  representative  and 
leg'siative  concepts  of  demiocrat'C  government.  They  have  all  been  cassed 
on  from  the  mother  country  to  the  .American  co'onies  The  G^eat  Charter 
(1215.)  v>/as  a  constitutional  lanornark  desioned  to  limit  an  executives 
power,  m  this  case  the  English  rponarch,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  or  she  is 
subject  to  certain  principles  of  lav;  as  enforced  by  the  nation  This 
historical  document  also  guaranteed  i inert les  to  centam  a^oups.  mainly 
barons  and  towns,  but  nevertheless  can  oe  regarded  as  a  preceaenr  to  the 
American  Rill  of  Pights. 

The  concept  of  con'imon  law  vs  '"ooted  m  ludicial  execution  ana  based 
upon  the  practices  of  the  citizens  in  general  Codifyino  law  is  an  atten-ipt 
to  m^ake  't  unsfonrn  and  systemiatic,  guaranteeing  the  nghts,  mciuding 
eaualitv,  of  tr»e  ctizens  in  'nterpreTiriq  the  law,  the  custorn  of  stare 
aeasis  has  also  been  adopted  bv  the  United  States  Constitution  The 
concept  of  interpreting  the  law  as  narrowly  as  possible  so  as  to  preserve 
basic  rights  has  long  been  traditional  'n  both  nations 


The  basic  constitutional  principles  of  the  British,  although  unwritten, 
rest  ultimately  upon  political  grounds,  that  is,  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
just  as  stated  in  the  American  Constitution.  The  Magna  Carta  and  the 
common  law  are  written  examples  of  these  principles.  They  guarantee  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  citizens,  important  components  included  in  the  wider 
concept  of  democracy  Ultimately  this  legacy  provides  the  average  citizen 
with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision-making.  The  fundamentals 
of  democracy  were  thus  passed  on  to  the  colonies,  and  expanded  '.here  with 
the  application  of  mass  suffrage,  supported  by  the  ability  to  form  parties 
and  pressure  groups  to  enhance  communication  and  accountability  for  the 
citizen  within  the  relationship  with  government. 

The  main  differences  between  British  and  American  political  values 
lie  mostly  in  style  of  execution.  The  parliamentary  system  in  Britain 
represents  a  fusion  of  executive  and  legislative  bodies  whereas  the 
American  federal  system  is  a  separation  of  those  branches.  Despite  these 
differences  and  others,  the  underlying  values  remain  the  same.  Later  in 
the  analysis,  many  of  the  elements  in  Thatcher's  governing  style  presented 
will  approach  in  similarity  to  that  of  an  American  president,  often 
crossing  the  traditional  boundaries  inherent  in  the  British  system,  thus 
enhancing  the  significance  of  her  administration  and  its  ties  with  the 
Reagan  government. 

Social  values  shared  between  the  two  nations  include  the  concept  of 
individualism.  The  individual  is  held  to  be  responsible  for  his  destiny  and 
the  drive  to  succeed.  Marketing  as  a  way  of  life  is  a  product  of  this 
concept  and  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  mutual  interest  of  both  states 
in  free  trade  and  unimpeded  access  to  world  markets.  Further,  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  government  is  reflected  in 


both  democracies.  The  shared  Judeo-Christian  tradition  gives  rise  to 
Anglo-American  belief  in  humanitarian  and  moral  ethics,  contributing  to 
the  need  exhibited  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Britain  to  champion  human  rights 
and  protection  for  minority  groups  in  society  These  various  social  values 
shared  by  both  nations  are  as  important  as  the  aforementioned  political 
values  in  illustrating  the  traditional  Anglo-American  ties  Shared  social 
values  such  as  these  form  the  basis  of  support  for  government  founded  on 
peaceful  persuasion  rather  than  coercive  incorporation  of  a  society.  Thus, 
resulting  governmental  policies  will  be  similar  in  societies  with  shared 
ethics  and  ultimately  promote  the  survival  of  democracy. 

Shared  political  and  social  values  are  related  to  those  shared  in  the 
economic  sense.  The  capitalist  system  in  both  states  has  been  exploited 
to  the  fullest,  first  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  propagated  by  Great 
Britain,  and  second  in  the  post-war  economic  hegemony  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States.  Capitalism  is  rooted  in  the  colonial  era,  the  colonies 
producing  raw  goods  for  export  to  British  manufacturing  firms.  This  has 
eventually  evolved  into  American  export  of  finished  goods  to  Britain--the 
most  dramatic  example  being  the  supply  of  arms  to  the  British  during  both 
world  wars  long  before  the  United  States  actually  entered  the  conflicts. 
The  instance  in  which  Roosevelt  bartered  American  destroyers  for  leased 
British  bases  heralded  the  beginning  of  strong  military  cooperation 
between  the  two  nations. 

Similarities  between  the  two  economies  go  beyond  a  common  origin. 
The  development  of  trade  unions  to  protect  workers'  rights,  recognition  of 
a  citizen's  right  to  promote  his  economic  well-being,  the  attempt  to 
re-distribute  wealth  fairly,  and  the  institution  of  wage  and  price  control 
to  boost  the  standard  of  living  are  all  goals  of  both  economies.  However, 


since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  have  developed  differences.  Social 
programs  implemented  by  successive  British  administrations  instituted 
widespread  nationalization  of  industry  and  a  comprehensive  welfare 
system  Domestic  policy  in  the  United  States  also  favored  an  expanded 
welfare  program  but  the  level  of  government  involvement  in  industry  has 
fallen  far  short  of  that  in  Great  Britain.  Conservative  policy  under  the 
leadership  of  Margaret  Thatcher  has  sought  to  limit  the  level  of  the 
British  government's  spending  and  involvement  in  domestic  affairs  more 
significantly  than  past  administrations.  In  this  attempt  to  recapture 
economic  vitality  once  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  Thatcher's  policies  have 
included  steps  to  curb  British  governmental  activity  to  a  level  that 
resembles  its  American  counterpart. 

The  purpose  in  illustrating  the  connection  between  social,  political, 
and  economic  values  is  to  give  the  basis  upon  which  coordination  of 
Anglo-American  foreign  policy  rests.  Values  shared  by  both  societies  lead 
to  the  development  of  mutual  interests.  In  the  context  of  twentieth 
century  international  relations,  the  traditional  Anglo-American 
relationship  is  readily  apparent  as  both  states  frequently  conduct  their 
foreign  affairs  to  further  mutual  interests. 

The  special  relationship  at  its  strongest  is  used  to  accommodate 
mutual  interests  in  the  area  of  national  security.  Both  the  Americans  and 
the  British  perceive  communism  as  a  very  real  threat  to  their  social, 
policial  and  economic  values.  The  years  1945-51  saw  the  United  States  at 
British  persuasion  assuming  a  greater  share  of  West  European  defense  to 
counter  the  buildup  of  communist  forces  in  Eastern  Europe.  Further, 
British  initiative  helped  to  develop  NATO  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
European  security  and  recovery. 


This  period  saw  the  true  implementation  of  an  Anglo-American 
relationship.  The  Truman  Doctrine  and  containment  policy  that  has 
dominated  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the  last  forty  years  originated  from  this 
relationship.  When  Britain  abdicated  her  responsibility  as  the  traditional 
holder  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  United  States  moved  to  fill 
this  power  vacuum,  particularly  at  British  insistence  The  protection  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  fell  to  the  Americans  as  well  as  the  defense  of  Europe. 
As  a  result  of  Anglo-American  desire  to  secure  the  West  from  the  threat 
of  communism,  international  relations  took  on  a  distinctly  bipolar 
appearance  This  Anglo-American  influence  has  been  a  tremendous  one 
throughout  the  world,  affecting  every  nation  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

After  the  drive  to  counter  communism  lost  its  fever  pitch,  the 
relationship  between  Britain  and  the  United  States  became  substantially 
weaker  than  it  is  today,  partly  because  of  American  dislike  of  British 
colonialism  as  well  as  Britain's  policy  towards  China.  But  the  most 
serious  strain  within  the  relationship  involved  the  future  of  Europe.  The 
initial  goal  of  protecting  western  Europe  from  communist  encroachment 
through  economic  and  military  aid  was  shared  by  both  the  British  and  the 
Americans.  However,  post-war  American  policy  ultimately  favored  an 
organized  European  community  dedicated  to  providing  its  own  security  and 
economic  stability.  This  was  a  policy  that  could  not  be  accommodated  by 
the  British,  who  still  clung  to  their  pre-war  Imperial  status.  Eventual 
European  Integration  was  rejected  by  nationalistic  Influences  In  Britain. 
The  desire  for  complete  Independence,  even  though  Britain's  military  and 
economic  power  was  devastated,  still  existed.  British  foreign  policy,  as  a 
result,  was  hardly  conducive  to  American  efforts  toward  European 
Integration: 


Britain  so  succeeded  in  watering  down  the  institutions  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  the  first  of  the  actual  attempts  'o  huild 
an  organized  European  union,  that  even  General  de  Guaiie  found 
the  Council  a  ludicrously  inadequate  instrument  for  '■^'^ging  the 
continent  into  a  new  nation. 

This  policy  was  implemented  by  the  Labour  party,  and  continued  under 
later  Conservative  administrations  Britain  preferred  a  strictly  bilateral 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  As  a  member  of  a  European  integrative 
body,  Britain  stood  to  lose  its  special  status  with  the  new  superpower,  a 
status  important  in  the  effort  to  remain  a  world  power 

Although  European  integration  was  an  important  goal  for  the  United 
States,  fighting  communism  was  stili  more  crucial.  American  hegemony  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  demanded  support  in  this,  and  thus,  the  United 
States  recognized  the  value  of  unconditional  British  support. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  so-called  Anglo-American  'special 
relationship'  must  bear  som.e  responsibility  for  sustaining  in 
successive  British  Ministers  unreal  notions  as  to  Britain's  rightful 
place  at  the  top  table  of  world  affairs.  There  could  be  some  role 
for  a  powerful  British  voice  in  Washington  so  long  as  the  intense 
anti-Communist  frenzy  held  sway  in  the  United  States  during  the 
I950S.2 

The  development  of  the  Cold  War  and  a  dual  superpower  relationship 
in  the  international  arena  nevertheless  saw  the  decline  of  British 
economic  and  military  power.  Gradual  reduction  of  conventional  forces 
and  greater  reliance  upon  the  American  nuclear  deterrent  was  due  to  the 

'David  Calleo,  "Britain  in  Transit:  the  Postwar  Muddle,"  Twentieth- 
Centurv  Britain:   National  Power  and  Social  Welfare.  Henry  R.  Winkler,  ed. 
(New  York;  New  Viewpoints,  1976),  p.  221. 

"^F.S.  Northedge,  "Britain  as  a  Second-Rank  Power,"  Twentieth-Century 
Britain:  National  Power  and  Social  Welfare.  Henry  R.  Winkler,  ed.  (New 
York:  New  Viewpoints,  1976),  p.  247. 


economy's  poor  performance  in  comparison  to  continental  neighbors. 
Gradually,  emphasis  in  Britain  shifted  from  planning  strategic  matters  to 
determining  what  percent  of  the  national  budget  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
armed  forces  "Eventually,  untidily  and  not  a  little  reluctantly,  Whitehall 
accepted  that  its  military  aims  and  capabilities  could  no  longer  be  global 
in  scope. "-^ 

The  Suez  crisis  in  1956  heralded  a  new  development  in  the 
Anglo-American  relationship.  The  British  attempt  to  control  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  with  French  collaboration  resulted  in  eventual 
withdrawal  of  both  European  military  forces.  This  failure  was  all  the 
more  keenly  felt  by  the  British  who  had  to  respond  to  U.S  pressure  to 
concede  to  the  Egyptian  president  Nasser. 

At  this  point,  the  Bntish  were  forced  to  accept  their-  inevitable 
position  as  a  second-class  power.  A  wholesale  liquidation  of  imperial 
obligations  was  implemented,  indicating  that  the  Suez  cnsis  had  been 
instrumental  in  redirection  of  policy  in  Great  Britain. 


Suez  provided  a  shock  to  the  system  so  great  as  to  enable 
Eden's  adroit  successor  as  Prime  Minister,  Harold  M.acmilian.  to 
reorientate  much  of  British  external  policy  over  the  following  five 
years,  .[by]  easmg  the  country  out  of  its  irnperiai  obligations,  in 
turning  attention  towards  Europe,  in  restructuring  defence  policy, 
and  m  concentratina  uDon  domestic  Drosoentv.. 


■^Paui  Kennedy,  The  Realities  Behind  DiDlomacv.  Background  influences 
on  Bntish  External  Policy.  1865-1 980  (London-  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
1981),  p.  376. 

"^Ibid..  p.  574 
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British  foreign  policy  executed  a  complete  turnabout  Free  trade 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  French,  resulting  in  the  proposed 
Common  Market.  Even  though  Britain  still  continued  to  support  Atlantic 
connections,  any  effort  to  strengthen  those  connections  was  discouraged 
by  the  United  States,  where  the  idea  of  a  Common  Market  was  increasingly 
favored.  Further,  the  change  in  the  American  presidency  from  Eisenhower 
to  Kennedy  weakened  the  ties  built  by  the  old  comradeship  of  soldiers 
during  the  second  World  War. 

Britain's  efforts  to  keep  the  special  relationship  with  the  United 
States  frustrated  the  attempt  to  enter  the  Common  Market  in  the  !950s 
and  1960s  British  entry  was  met  with  distrust  by  de  Gaulle,  who  feared 
that  Anglo-American  ties  would  result  in  the  situation  that  "Britain  in  the 
EEC  would  prove  to  be  a  Trojan  Horse  for  the  USA  "^ 

The  difficulties  Britain  encountered  with  the  EEC  naturally  enhanced 
the  attitude  that  the  Atlantic  connection  was  necessary  By  the  1960s, 
the  Soviets  had  achieved  nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States  and  the 
Vietnam  debacle  served  to  reduce  American  international  status  and 
confidence  Despite  the  further  damage  done  to  the  Analo-Arfencan 
connection  vv'hen  the  British  refused  to  openly  supDort  the  Vietnami 
venture,  the  relationship  continued  to  exist.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
French  withdrawal  fromi  active  involvemient  in  NATO,  thus  makina  Britain 
the  key  element  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Woodhouse's  analysis  of  the 
reduction  in  American  hegemony  and  internatior>a!  status  after  the  1960's 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  British  support  during  this  period  was  crucial 
for  a  superpower  recovering  from  the  Vietnam  failure  and  leading  an 

^C.  M.  Woodhouse,  "Foreign  Policy,"  The  Conservative  Opportunity. 
Lord  Black  £..  John  Patten,  eds.  (London:  Macmillan  Press,  1976),  p.  51. 
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alliance  that  appeared  at  best  shaky  Although  the  relationship  is 
certainly  unequal  in  terms  of  relative  power,  the  psychological  ties  will 
remain  strong: 

The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  have  reduced  the  Americans' 
consciousness  of  power  and  self-confidence  in  their  international, 
almost  imperialist  role.  A  community  of  deflating  and  even 
humiliating  experience  has  perhaps  put  Britain  and  USA  more 
nearly  on  all  fours  than  twenty  years  ago.^ 

Thus,  a  special  relationship  that  would  otherwise  decline  was  still 
preserved  The  only  other  alternative  for  Britain  was  to  move  closer  to 
Europe,  but  this  policy  has  hardly  been  encouraged.  British  application  for 
membership  in  the  EEC  was  rejected  in  1963,  and  although  entrance  was 
finally  gained  in  1973,  the  expected  economic  benefits  failed  to 
materialize.  Naturally,  distrust  in  Britain  towards  a  union  which  has  the 
ultimate  goal  of  European  integration  mounted. 

The  debate  of  Britain's  membership  in  the  EEC  still  exists  even  today. 
The  source  of  the  difficulties  between  Britain  and  the  EEC  rests  mainly  in 
the  British  sole  concern  over  economic  matters;  "The  need  for  a  common 
West-European  policy  is  more  pressing  than  ever  before,  but  unlikely  to  be 
realized  while  British  politicians  and  public  concern  themselves  merely 
with    the    financial    balances    within    the    EEC  Admittedly,    the 

disenchantment  with  the  EEC  is  particularly  felt  concerning  the 
protectionist  policies  practiced  in  the  Common  Market's  agriculture 
program,  yet  the  industrial  opportunities  that  exist  in  the  arrangement 

^Woodhouse,  op.  cit..  p.  5 1 . 

^Kennedy,  op.  cit..  p.  383. 
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have  not  been  taken  advantage  of:  "the  consequence  of  the  repeated  and 
chronic  failures  of  management  and  trade  unions  to  compete  with  their 
European  counterparts. Z"^'  Thus,  the  British  are  more  inclined  to  continue 
the  special  relationship,  reluctant  to  expand  participation  in  other  areas 
of  European  cooperation  based  on  the  economic  experience,  and  are  content 
with  the  security  arrangements  under  American  leadership  in  NATO 

The  United  States,  although  still  concerned  with  European  integration, 
nevertheless  welcomes  British  support  in  administering  NATO  As  the 
various  European  states  regain  their  economic  and  political  vitality, 
American  hegemony  is  increasingly  harder  to  support  US.  trade  policies 
and  tremendous  deficits  create  instability  in  the  international  economy 
and  eventually  have  to  be  borne  by  the  European  allies.  The  Europeans  also 
view  American  conduct  in  East-West  relations  with  disfavor,  particularly 
where  arms  control  and  covert  policies  are  concerned  US  policymakers 
are  aware  of  the  discontent,  and  find  in  Britain  a  potential  link  between 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic: 


The  wartime  alliance  and  the  European  crisis  of  the  later 
1940s  nurtured  a  generation  of  American  policy-makers  on  the 
doctrines  of  'Atlanticism':  the  conviction  that  America's  relations 
with  Europe  were  fundamental  and  that  Britain  was  a  particularly 
important  intermediar/...^ 


The  need  for  the  alliance  with  Europe  and  especially  Britain  is  based 
upon  the  change  in  the  United  States'  international  position  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  No  longer  is  it  possible  in  today's  shrinking  world  of 


^Ibid..  p.  380. 

%avid  Reynolds,  '"A  'Special  Relationship'?  America,  Britain  and  the 
International  Order  Since  the  Second  World  War,"  International  Affairs. 
vol.  62/no.  1  (winter  1985/1986),  p.  17. 
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interdependence  to  practice  an  isolationist  policy  The  dual  hegemony  of 
the  superpowers  that  has  existed  after  the  second  World  War  has  been 
eroded  As  an  example,  Chinese  foreign  policy  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  "paper  tiger"  thesis  The  Chinese  view  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  paper  tigers  who,  in  avoiding  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war,  render  themselves  essentially  muscle-bound.  In  other  words,  an 
isolationist,  independent  foreign  policy  cannot  be  implemented  as  in  the 
past--even  by  a  superpower  This  change  of  events  has  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  small  states,  including  terrorist  groups,  enabling  them  to 
greatly  influence  the  international  community  "Just  because  the 
established  powers  are  determined  not  to  be  dragged  into  another  general 
war,  the  way  is  open  to  lesser  powers  and  pressure  groups  to  pursue  their 
aims  by  force,  as  never  before." '^ 

The  United  States  now  confronts  the  erosion  of  its  leadership  and 
status  in  today's  international  setting.  No  longer  is  independent  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  possible.  Where  overwhelming  military  and  economic 
power  are  neither  practical  nor  possible  to  implement  as  means  of 
diplomacy,  political  support  has  become  a  necessity.  Thus,  the  need  for 
special  relationships  and  cooperation  is  greatly  amplified,  particularly 
upon  consideration  of  an  ever-increasing  international  dependency. 
Foreign  policy-makers  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  practicality 
involved  in  special  ties  as  compared  to  unilateral  policy.  Therefore,  the 
United  States"  need  of  British  partnership  remains  attractive. 


^Woodhouse,  op.  cit..  p.  52. 
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III.    THE  REAGAN-THATCHER  SPECIAL  RELATIONSHIP 

Now  the  background  of  the  Anglo-American  relationship  15  brought  to 
the  present  with  consideration  of  today's  interdependency  in  international 
relations.  Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  face  common  problems 
and  are  presently  led  by  leaders  of  the  same  convictions  and  perceptions. 
In  continuation  of  the  analysis  concerning  the  special  relationship  and  its 
impact  upon  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  foreign  policy,  this  sharing  of 
convictions  and  perceptions  which  forms  an  important  element  will  now 
be  considered. 

The  special  rapport  between  President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  is  a  relatively  new  development  in  the  long-standing 
Anglo- American  relationship.  A  main  contribution  to  this  development 
involves  the  fact  that  the  two  leaders  exhibit  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
their  styles  of  governing.  The  two  terms  "Reaganism"  and  "Thatcherism" 
sound  remarkably  alike  and  bear  consideration  in  this  discussion. 

Thatcherism  stands  for  the  contraction  of  the  state,  for  the 
reduction  of  its  responsibilities  and  its  withdrawal  from 
entanglements  with  organized  interests.  It  stresses  the  limits  of 
the  state's  resources,  wisdom,  and  proper  sphere  of  influence.. .In 
its  relations  with  foreign  states  Thatcherism  displayed  parallel 
instincts.  On  the  one  hand,  a  strident  advocacy  of  Western  values 
and  denunciation  of  the  Communist  bloc,  a  distaste  for  windy 
internationalism,  and  an  uncompromising  nationalism  in  the  EEC 
and  over  the  Falklands,....^  ^ 

^  hvor  Crewe,  "How  to  Win  a  Landslide  without  Really  Trying:  Why 
the  Conservatives  Won  in  1983,"  Britain  at  the  Polls.  1983  -  A  5tudv  of 
the  Genera]  Election.  Austin  Ranney,  ed.  (Duke  University  Press,  1985),  p. 
184 
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The  above  reference  to  the  Thatcherism  style  is  reminiscent  of 
America's  perception  of  President  Reagan.  The  policies  of  limited 
government  and  radical  economics,  as  well  as  advocacy  of  anti-Soviet  and 
nationalist  attitudes  coupled  with  expanded  defense  programs  are 
implemented  under  both  governments  and  thus  contribute  to  similarity  in 
overall  image. 

The  resolution  displayed  by  both  leaders  contrast  to  the  styles  of 
their  immediate  predecessors,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  similarity.  For 
example,  the  contrast  between  the  presidencies  of  Reagan  and  those  of 
Carter  and  Ford  is  perceived  the  same  way  by  Americans  as  that  perceived 
by  Britons  in  their  own  prime  ministries:  "in  support  of  established 
Conservative   values    [Thatchentes]    are    self-assured,    aggressive,    and 

explicit    where    their    predecessors    were    hesitant,    defensive,    and 

1  '^ 
mealy-mouthed."  "-  Particularly  regarding  foreign  policy,  the  contrast  was 

even  more  evident: 

...because  foreign  policy  is  importantly  concerned  with 
persuasion,  confidence  and  style,  as  well  as  substance, 
personalities  can  be  significant,  the  difference  between  a 
Callaghan  or  a  Thatcher,  a  Carter  or  a  Reagan,  does  say  something 
about  both  policy  and  purpose,  and  sometimes  style  is  as 
imoortant  as  substance.  ■  - 


The  similarity  of  governing  characteristics  and  overall  image 
displayed  Dy  Reagan  and  Thatcher  is  made  even  more  significant  upon 

^ ^lbid..  p.  1 84 

'-"Peter  Nailor,  "Foreign  and  Defense  Policv,"  Develooments  in 
British  Politics.  Henry  Drucker,  gen  ed.  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press, 
1983),  pp   184-185 
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discussion  of  the  prime  minister's  leadership  characteristics. 
Thatcher's  style  has  been  described  as  presidential,  which  is 
significant  in  view  of  current  trends  in  the  British  parliamentary  style 
of  government  As  a  whole,  the  British  executive  is  more  powerful  than 
the  American  executive  due  to  the  lack  of  the  separation  of  powers 
system  However,  recent  trends  in  British  government  indicate  the 
power  of  the  Commons  is  increasing,  as  Members  begin  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  policymaking.  No  longer  is  the  Prime  Ministers  lead 
accepted  without  reserve,  as  Dragnich  and  Rasmussen  note: 

...the  experiences  of  the  1970s  have  changed  MPs'  attitudes 
toward  the  Government  and  self-perceptions  of  their  role  in  the 
policy  process.  The  Commons  now  is  more  influential  than  it 
had  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. '  "^ 


With  this  changing  conception  of  the  Commons'  power  in  mind,  Thatcher's 
style  is  more  conspicuous  Her  efforts  to  enforce  her  personal  convictions 
m  the  formulation  of  policy  gives  her  a  style  very  much  like  that  of  an 
American  president.  Thatcher  imposes  her  will  on  policy  by  appointing 
Cabinet  members  who  possess  the  same  convictions  as  herself  and  are 
likely  support  her  initiative.  Normally,  a  British  Prime  Minister  forms  a 
government  whose  members  are  experienced  and  not  necessarily  a 
political  adherent  to  the  party  in  power.     Some  critics  find  her  method  of 


^"^Alex    N.    Dragnich    and    Jorgen    Rasmussen,    Major    European 
Governments.  6th  ed.  (Homewood.  111.:  The  Dorsey  Press,  1982),  p.  159. 
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selection  less  than  appealing  and  seriously  question  the  effectiveness  of 
those  appointed  to  government  office: 

It  is  widely  l<nown  that  Thatcher's  style  of  leadership  has  more 
in  common  with  a  presidential  system  than  with  Cabinet 
government,.  .The  implications  of  this  for  parliamentary 
democracy  give  fair  cause  for  concern,  as  has  recently  been 
demonstrated  in  the  frustration  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  current  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe    -^ 


As  referred  to  in  the  above  quote,  Thatcher's  "presidential"  style  is 
particularly  apparent  in  the  implementation  of  her  foreign  policy.  During 
the  Thatcher  administration,  the  style  of  British  foreign  policy  has  shifted 
from  reaction  and  pragmatism  to  reflect  the  prime  minister's  persona! 
manner  and  convictions.  In  the  past,  formulation  of  British  foreign  policy 
was  largely  left  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  proceeded  to  deal  with 
international  relations  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Specific  guiding 
principles  and  convictions  were  not  as  strongly  influential  as  they  are  in 
American  foreign  policy  Instead,  each  area  was  treated  on  the  concept 
of  its  own  merits,  without  any  pre-set  guidelines.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  generalizations  that  can  be  made  concerning  British  foreign  policy, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  special  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
Britain,  but  in  Martin  Edmonds's  view,  these  generalizations  "are  often  as 
not  indicative  of  pragmatism  rather  than  long-term  principle."'^ 

'^Martin  Edmonds,  "British  Foreign  Policy,"  Current  History,  vol.  83 
(April,  1984),  p.  158. 

'^ibjd,  p.  157. 


Upon  the  advent  of  the  Thatcher  administration,  foreign  policy 
formulation  changed  in  both  procedure  and  basis.  This  change  reflects  the 
presidential  style  of  the  prime  minister  in  a  most  apparent  manner  In 
American  foreign  policy,  the  president  takes  the  lead  in  its  formulation 
and  execution  much  more  so  than  in  domestic  matters.  Therefore, 
.American  foreign  policy  and  the  direction  it  takes  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  changes  in  the  executive  leadership,  as  each  president  has 
more  freedom  to  shape  and  guide  policy  more  according  to  his  convictions 
and  long-term  principles.  Thatcher  has  attempted  to  bring  the  formulation 
of  British  foreign  policy  more  under  prime  ministerial  control,  and, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsiously,  has  emulated  the  presidential  style 
of  diplomacy  as  accurately  as  possible. 

In  achieving  this  effect,  Thatcher  has  instituted  many  changes  in  the 
Foreign  Office  under  her  administration.  It  has  been  her  habit  to  install 
advisers  and  policy-makers  more  attuned  to  her  convictions  and  able  to 
share  her  values,  not  only  in  the  Foreign  Office  but  in  other  key 
departments  as  well.  The  most  dramatic  example  of  this  has  been  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Carrington  after  the  Falklands  episode  and  installation 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  as  Foreign  Secretary. 

Upon  Carrington's  resignation,  the  opportunity  opened  that 
enabled  her  to  bring  the  FCO  more  within  her  sphere  of  control  and 
to  introduce. ..her  fundmentalist  aproach  to  policy  and  her  resolute 
and  positive— even  aggressive—style  of  management... 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  already  proven  malleable  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  produced  a  dramatic  effect  on  British  foreign 
policy.  Where  hesitancy  and  caution  were  the  rules,  now  policy  is  more 


'  ^ibUL  p.  1 58. 
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direct  and  aggressive.  "..policy  is  simpler,  more  personal,  less 
sophisticated,  less  subtle  and,  not  infrequently,  less  diplomatic"'^ 
Thatcher's  foreign  policy  goal,  like  her  economic  one,  is  to  put  the  "great" 
back  into  Britain.  The  success  of  the  Falklands  campaign  and  the  resulting 
electoral  mandate  of  1983  has  done  nothing  less  than  strengthen  her 
resolve  to  increase  Britain's  influence  upon  international  affairs  To 
further  her  goal,  she  has  embarked  on  stronger,  less  compromising 
positions  in  issues  like  Hong  Kong,  Gtbralter,  and  the  Falklands.  More  often 
than  not,  these  positions  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  obduration  of 
other  states  involved  and  she  has  had  to  resort  to  more  traditional 
policies  of  nonintervention  and  sovereignty. 

Nevertheless,  British  foreign  policy  is  now  based  upon  Thatcher's 
convictions  and  strong  emphasis  on  basic  guiding  principles  such  as 
Britain's  place  as  a  leader  in  European  affairs  and  anti-Soviet  policies,  a 
fact  that  is  clearly  reminiscent  of  President  Reagan's  strong  influence 
upon  American  foreign  policy.  The  American  president  has  also  assumed  a 
strong  stance  on  foreign  issues,  most  notable  the  resumption  of  a 
hard-line  position  concerning  the  Soviets  and  communism. 

The  characteristics  of  governing  thus  shared  between  Thatcher  and 
Reagan  encompass  the  public's  perception:  the  "presidential"  manner  of 
leadership,  and  strong,  charismatic  style,  as  well  as  similar  convictions. 
Again,  according  to  Edmonds,  these  convictions  are  readily  observable  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy  as  they  both,  "in  rather  bald  terms,  condemn  the 
nature  of  the  soviet  system  and  warn  of  the  extent  and  the  iminence  of  the 
Soviet  military  threat  to  the  West...''^ 


°lbid. 
'*^lbid. 
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ImplemGntation  of  those  convictions  has  led  both  governments  to 
sponsor  accelerated  expenditure  programs  on  defense  This  simultaneous 
acceleration  resulted  in  expanded  defense  cooperation  between  the  two 
states  that  includes  an  agreement  in  1980  for  the  US  to  replace  the 
British  Polaris  nuclear  force  with  the  American  Trident  force 
Cooperation  and  mutual  support  has  been  achieved  during  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  as  well.  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  made 
clear  the  strong  British  position: 


This  government... is  committed  to  preserving  peace  by  ensuring 
that  potential  aggressors  are  deterred  from  threatening  it. ..In  our 

contacts  we  have  been  frank  about  Soviet  policies  which  cause  us 
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concern."-^ 


Further,  "Britain's  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  endorsed  the  Star 
Wars  research  program  during  her  visit  to  Washington  in  February, 
1985-.,"^^  amid  the  cool  reception  it  was  given  by  the  other  European 
governments.  Not  only  did  the  Thatcher  government  allow  American 
cruise  missiles  to  be  placed  on  British  soil  as  well  as  provide  air  base 
usage  during  the  Libyan  crisis,  but  statistics  illustrate  a  clear  increase 
quantitatively  in  British  defense  spending.  As  quoted  from  Anthony  King's 
study  of  Thatcher's  record  during  her  first  term,  by  1983,  British  defense 
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spending  exceeded  that  of  any  other  major  European  country. "^^ 

'^^Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  '"Defense  and  Security  in  the  Nuclear  Age,"  The 
Atlantic  Community  Quarterlv.  vol.  23/no.  1  (Spring,  1985),  pp.  34,  41-2. 

^^  Norman  A.  Graebner,  "The  United  States  and  West  Europe;  An  Age  of 
Ambivalence."  Current  History,  vol.  85/no.  514  (November,  1986),  p.  387. 

^^ Anthony  King,  "Margaret  Thatcher's  First  Term,"  Britain  at  the 
Polls.  1983  -  A  Studv  of  the  General  Election.  Austin  Ranney.  ed.  (Duke 
University  Press,  1985),  p.  9. 


A  foreign  policy  such  as  this  is  more  than  adequate  in  providing 
observation  of  the  similarity  in  convictions  shared  between  Reagan  and 
Thatcher.  Both  stress  the  need  for  their  countries  to  1 ),  counter  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  with  increased  military  expenditure,  2),  eliminate 
terrorism  and  aggression,  and  3),  preserve  democracy 

Out  of  this  sharing  of  convictions  comes  the  special  rapport  between 
Thatcher  and  Reagan  so  often  commented  upon.  Although  extensive  British 
diplomatic  offices  have  traditionally  existed  in  Washington  and 
vice-versa,  the  special  regard  each  leader  has  for  one  another  serves  to 
enhance  the  diplomatic  embassies'  effectiveness.  Recently,  Thatcher's 
policy  has  been  to  maintain  an  even  more  extensive  presence  in  the  United 
States.  Reynolds  notes  this  and  places  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
rapport  between  the  top  leaders: 

Despite  criticism,  all  British  ministries  maintain  a  substantial 
Washington  presence  in  the  mini-Whitehall  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  At  the  very  top  the  links  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
rapport  between  President  Reagan  and  Mrs.  Thatcher.^-^ 


■^^Reynolds,  op.  cit..  p.  16. 
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IV.    PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  RELATIONSHIPS  INFLUENCE 

Having  established  the  significant  strength  of  the  present 
Anglo-American  relationship,  the  analysis  will  now  progress  to  the 
perceptions  concerning  the  influence  that  relationship  has  upon 
formulation  of  Thatcher's  foreign  policy  Assessments  of  that  influence 
and  its  relative  strength  are  usually  formed  according  to  perceived 
benefits  and  detriments  resulting  from  the  relationship. 

These  perceptions  cover  the  present  and  the  future,  as  well  as  from 
an  Am.encan  or  British  viewpoint.  The  close  relationship  that  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  first  two-thirds  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  generally  regarded  as  a  beneficial  one  Yet  the 
changing  international  atmosphere  that  includes  the  relative  decline  of 
Britain  as  a  world  power  and  erosion  of  bipolar  superpower  strength  has 
created  different  conditions  within  which  the  relationship  exists  today. 
The  future  promises  ever-increasing  international  dependency  as  well  as 
stronger  arguments  for  European  cooperation,  and  possibly  integration,  on 
economic,  political  and  security  matters  without  U.S.  assistance. 
Consideration  of  these  realities  has  a  substantial  effect  upon  the 
perception  of  Britain's  place  and  its  relations  within  the  international 
framework.  Thatcher's  foreign  policy  favors  stronger  Anglo-American  ties 
within  that  framework— the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  that  policy 
will  be  presented,  and  later,  so  will  the  arguments  advocating  a  different 
course. 

A  state's  position  in  the  international  hierarchy  results  from  the 
economic,  political  and  military  power  it  has  at  its  disposal.  Thatcher's 
political  power  is  apparent  in  her  successful  negotiations  with  other  EEC 
leaders  and  the  respect  she  commands. 
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The  difficulties  Britain  has  experienced  with  her  European  neighbors 
since  the  end  of  World  War  li  have  already  been  illustrated.  The  French 
veto  of  Britain's  application  to  the  EEC  as  v\^ell  as  Britain's  emphasis  of 
the  Anglo-American  relationship  over  ties  with  rest  of  Western  Europe 
have  contributed  to  the  island's  isolation  from  the  Continent.  These 
experiences  tended  to  diminish  the  standing  and  political  power  former 
British  Prime  Ministers  had  in  the  European  Community.  However, 
according  to  Edmonds,  this  problem  has  apparently  not  affected  Margaret 
Thatcher: 

...Thatcher  has  managed  to  establish  good  relations  with  other 
leaders,  particularly  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  and 
with  French  President  Frangois  Mitterrand. At  the  economic 
summit  in  Williamsburg  during  the  summer  of  1983,  Thatcher  was 
able  to  hold  her  own  among  the  European  leaders. "^"^ 

Late  1986,  Britain  took  over  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
with  the  resolve  to  make  the  European  Community  more  productive.  Before 
this  took  place,  Thatcher  had  already  asserted  Britain's  place  in  the 
framework  by  avoiding  isolation  from  the  mainstream  of  decision-making 
as  well  as  fighting  for  a  more  fair  position  for  the  British  economy 
concerning  the  EEC's  agricultural  policy,  where  "she  has  met  with 
considerable  success  where  others  have  failed."^^ 

Britain's  political  power  is  also  seen  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
China  over  Hong  Kong.  Despite  Britain's  initial  disadvantage  at  the 
beginning  of  negotiations,  Thatcher  and  her  Foreign  Office  were 
nevertheless  able  to  communicate  the  needs  of  Hong  Kong's  citizens  to  the 

^'%dmonds,  go.  cit..  p.  1 59. 

^^Ibid. 
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Chinese  government  and  arrive  at  a  compromise  The  result  was  an 
agreement  that  enabled  Britain  to  emerge  from  the  negotiations  without 
appearing  conciliatory.  The  Chinese,  although  strategically  in  a  position 
to  arrange  their  own  terms  for  the  future  of  Hong  Kong,  made  special 
concessions  for  those  citizens  who  for  so  long  had  been  living  in  a  society 
ideologically  inimical  to  the  Chinese  comnriunist  system.  According  to  the 
British  government' s  White  Paper  concerning  the  negotiations: 

[the  Agreement]  provides  a  framework  in  which  Hong  Kong  as  a 
Special  Administrative  Region  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
will  be  able  to  preserve  its  unique  economic  system  and  way  of 
life  after  1  July  1997. ..preserves  Hong  Kong's  familiar  legal 
system  and  the  body  of  laws  in  force  in  Hong  Kong.. .gives  Hong  Kong 
a  high  degree  of  autonomy  in  which  it  will  be  able  to  administer 
itself  and  pass  its  own  legislation..^" 

The  signing  of  the  Agreement  was  a  success  for  the  Thatcher  government 
considering  the  conciliation  made  by  a  rising  superpower  to  a  regional 
power. 

Thatcher's  political  influence  abroad  is  unmistakable,  yet  British 
military  power  enhanced  by  expanded  strategic  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  is  even  more  so.  This  is  most  certainly  a  perceived 
advantage  for  Britain  that  the  special  relationship  provides.  British 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  on  mi1itai~y  matters  has  been  made 
even  more  extensive  under  the  Thatcher  administration.  As  stated  before, 
this  cooperation  covers  the  NATO  security  arrangement,  5DI,  and  bases  as 
well  as  support  of  policy  on  both  sides. 


•^^White  Paper.  Sept.  26,  1984.  "People's  Republic  of  China-United 
Kingdom:  Agreement  on  the  Future  of  Hong  Kong,"  London:  HMSO,  p.  1370. 
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The  NATO  security  arrangement  has  undergone  considerable  tension 
since  the  French  withdrawal  of  forces  and  restriction  on  active 
participation.  Thus,  the  value  of  Britain's  role  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has 
increased  considerably  from  the  US.  standpoint.  The  mutual  advantage 
afforded  to  both  parties  makes  the  NATO  link  a  most  important  element  in 
the  special  relationship  At  NATO's  inception,  Great  Britain  was  the  third 
world  povv'er  with  the  second  largest  navy  and  a  vast  network  of  overseas 
capabilities.  At  this  time,  the  United  States  was  able  to  rely  heavily  on 
British  forces  to  handle  threats  to  Western  security  outside  Europe. 

Britain,  as  mentioned  before,  held  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The 
tremendous  infrastructure  needed  to  sustain  not  only  Britain's  European 
role  but  to  provide  defense  and  logistical  support  for  the  far-flung  reaches 
of  a  global  empire  came  from  a  robust  economy  and  an  advanced  military 
force.  As  Eliot  A.  Cohen  demonstrates,  the  two  world  wars  and 
decolonization  served  to  change  both  the  roles  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States; 

The  trauma  of  two  world  wars,  the  inevitable  enfeeblement  of 
Commonwealth  allegiances,  economic  decline  at  home,  and  the  lack 
of  a  rationale  for  a  global  strategic  network  once  India  gained 
independence--all   of   these  led  Britain   to   willingly  accept   a 
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secondary  role  in  world  affairs.^' 

Although  initially  reluctant  to  accept  such  responsibility  handed  over 
by  Britain,  the  United  States  soon  became  accustomed  to  hegemony  over 
Western  Europe.  It  is  a  role  rapidly  proving  difficult  for  the  Americans  to 
relinquish  despite  challenges  to  U.S.  leadership. 


^"^Eliot  A.  Cohen,  "The  Long-Term  Crisis  of  the  Alliance,"  Foreign 
Affairs,  vol  63/no.  2  (Winter  1984/1985),  p.  334 
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Today  the  United  States  thus  welcomes  support  and  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  that  role'  of  leadership.  Although  the  United  States 
contributes  as  much  as  60  percent  of  NATO's  total  defense  spending, 
according  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  Thatcher's  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
Europeans'  contribution  is  still  considerable 

...the  European  allies  provide  70  percent  of  the  fighting  ships,  80 
percent  of  the  combat  aircraft,  85  percent  of  the  tanks,  95  percent 
of  the  artillery  and  95  percent  of  the  divisions. -^^ 


But  of  this  contribution,  he  points  out.  Great  Britain  provides  the  largest 
share,  including  the  stationing  of  "66,000  British  servicemen"'-'^  in 
Germany.  It  is  indeed  apparent  that  Britain's  role  in  NATO  is  a  vital  one  to 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  Thatcher  Administration  has 
stressed  the  importance  of  this  link  and  supports  continuation  of  this 
strategy,  despite  arguments  for  soie  European  coooeration  on  security 
matters,  as  expressed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  British  Foreign  Secretary; 

I  am  confident  that  the  Europeans  will  find  the  right  way--or 
rather,  variety  of  ways— to  take  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 
And  I  am  confident  that  all  th';s  can  happen  without  revolutionary 
change  in  Western  policymaking,  or  structures  and  procedures. 
This  assertion  does  not  jusi  reflect  the  ingrained  British 
preference  i'or  conserving  what  is  best,  for  respecting  the  wisdom 
of  our  forebea':  rr.d  for  refusing  to  let  familiarity  breed 
contempt.  Rather,  1  am  convinced  that  the  basic  structure  and 
balance  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  remains  right  for  today's  needs, 
and  that  if  we  tamper  with  it  in  anv  significant  way  we  stand  to 
lose  a  lot  more  than  we  gain.-^ 

*^°5ir  Geoffrey  Howe,  "The  European  P'^ar,"  Foreign  Affairs,  vol. 
63/no.  2  (V/intern  i  984/  1985),  p.  354 

-'^ibid.  p.  330 

^^Ibid..  p.  343 
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It  is  the  status  quo  that  enhances  British  military  power  as  an  important 
partner  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Western  bloc  superpower.  Thatcher's 
continued  support  is  based  upon  recognition  of  that  fact— it  is  plausible  to 
hypothesize  that  if  Britain  were  to  enter  in  a  solely  European-provided 
security  partnership,  she  would  lose  some  of  that  ennancement  with  the 
reduced  level  of  relationship  with  the  United  States  As  it  stands, 
Britain's  military  status  that  is  based  upon  the  special  relationship  offers 
considerable  advantage  to  that  nation,  even  if  it  means  simply  for  defense 
Hedley  Bull,  upon  examination  of  proposals  to  reform  NATO,  emphasizes 
that  the  British  government  is  all  too  aware  of  those  advantages  for 
national  security  that  the  special  relationship  provides 


There  is  a  deep  fear  within  the  older  generation  in  Britain— in 
contrast  to  the  younger--that  American  withdrawal  would  mean  a 
return  to  the  situation  that  existed  before  1941  when  Britain  was 
uncomfortably  alone  in  a  Europe  without  America.-^ 

More  concretely,  Britain's  military  status  can  also  be  attributed  to 
the  special  relationship  concerning  actual  hardware  and  deployment 
techniques.  Thatcher's  foreign  policy  is  geared  toward  strengthened 
security  for  Britain,  and  US. -British  relations  facilitate  this  goal.  Both 
Britain  and  France  have  independent  nuclear  capabilities  and  according  to 
Thatcher,  the  resulting  factor  of  deterrence  is  an  important  one.  "  'So  long 
as  there  are  immense  ballistic  missiles  in  the  world,,  we  have  to  have  an 
independent  nuclear  deterrent.'  "-^^  The  Thatcher  Administration  had  this 

^'Hedley  Bull.  "European  Self-Reliance  and  the  Reform  of  NATO." 
Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  6 1  /no.  4  (Spring,  1 983)  p.  889 

■79 

""^As  reported  by  Bonnie  Angelo  in  "Thatcher  Triumphant,"  Time,  vol. 

1 2 1  /no.  25  (June  20,  1 983)  p.  28. 
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idea  in  mind  when  it  agreed  to  buy  the  technologically  superior  Trident 
nuclear  force  from  the  U.S.  to  replace  Polaris  According  to  Peter  Unwin, 
member  of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service  and  economic  minister  at  the 
Bonn  Embassy,  "..the  Trident  decision  projects  British  nuclear  capacity 
well  into  the  next  century. "■-'^  He  sees  an  expansion  of  power  and  influence 
for  the  British  in  the  near  future  "1980s  may  prove  a  decade  of 
international  opportunity  for  Britain  "-^"^ 

For  the  Thatcher  administration,  not  only  does  close  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  provide  Britain  with  superior  technology  but  also  a 
valuable  customer  for  arms  sales.  Since  the  Conservative  administration 
has  significantly  reversed  Britain's  arms  sales  policy  from  one  of 
constraint,  the  range  of  customers  has  expanded  from  the  Third  World  to 
include  advanced  Western  nations  like  the  United  States,  as  noted  by 
Frederic  S.  Pearson  in  his  analysis  of  current  arms  sales  policy  in  Britain: 

The  Conservatives  changed  Britain's  approach  to  arms  sales 
somewhat  by  easing  back  on  boycotts  and  restrictions  .[and]  while 
the  Third  World  (technically  its  financially  better-off  countries] 
has  been  Britain's  primary  weapons  market,  industrialized  Western 
countries  also  represent  a  substantial  and  growing 
market--including  the  United  States,  now  Britain's  third  or  fourth 
leading  defence  customer...-'^ 

There  is  no  Question  that  Britain's  military  power  is  substantial  but 
another  sotT^e  of  international  prestige  stemming  from  the  special 

■^-"Peter  Unwin,  "British  Foreign  Policy  Opportunities,"  International 
Affairs,  vol  j7/no.  2  (Spring,  1 98 1 ),  p.  226. 

^-^Ibid 


•^^Fredenc  S   Pearson,  "The  Question  of  Control  in  British  Defence 
>ales  Policy,"  international  Affairs,  vol    59/no    2  (Summer,    1983),  pp 
•'16-218. 
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relationship,  as  perceived  by  Thatcher's  government,  is  the  concept  that 
Britain  is  the  main  diplomatic  link  between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  To  increase  the  value  of  Britain's  role  as  an  intermediary  is  a 
major  part  of  Thatcher's  foreign  policy  towards  the  European  Community. 
Britain's  role  m  Europe,  according  to  this  policy,  can  be  extended  without 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  special  relationship,  particularly  when 
American  involvement  is  of  such  a  necessity  to  European  affairs.  Britain 
can  achieve  this  dual  advantage  by  providing  a  service  to  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  troubled  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  mostly 
been  attributed  to  lack  of  communication  between  the  US  and  Europe  The 
need  for  continued  cooperation  between  the  U.S  and  Europe  is  still  a  vital 
one.  It  is  argued,  but  lack  of  American  consultation  with  the  Europeans  is 
widely  acknowledged  as  a  major  impediment  to  improved  coordination  of 
foreign  policy.  In  the  eyes  of  several  analysts  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  it  would  be  very  advantageous  for  Britain  to 
contribute  more  effectively  towards  improvement  in  communication; 

...[If]  there  are  long-term,  legitimate  differences  between 
American  and  European  priorities  in  foreign  and  security  policy, 
then  it  is  very  much  in  Britain's  interest  for  the  major  European 
governments  to  articulate  their  views  more  intelligently  and 
coherently  in  Washington.  Both  the  Washington  policy  process  and 
the  various  mechanisms  for  bilateral  and  multilateral  consultation 
on  European  foreign  policy  have  a  capacity  for  incoherence  which 

-re 

makes  for  repeated  misunderstandings.-^'^ 

A  strong  need  for  greater  cooperation  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  in 
security  as  well  as  economic  matters,  has  been  repeatedly  articulated  in 


•James  Eberle,  John  Roper,  William  Wallace  and  Phil  Williams, 
"European  Security  Cooperation  and  British  Interests,"  International 
Affairs,  vol.  60/no.  4  (Autumn,  1984),  pp.  552-553. 
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the  British  government.  For  Thatcher  and  her  foreign  policy  advisers, 
European  cooperation  to  increase  the  Community's  economic  and  military 
potential  is  not  a  move  against  American  interests.  Thatcher's  attempt  to 
get  her  country  more  actively  involved  in  the  European  Community  is  not 
only  to  enhance  Britain's  position  in  VVest  Europe  but  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  role  that  position  will  play  in  US. -European  relations 

In  analyzing  the  benefits  stemming  from  influence  of  the  special 
relationship  on  Thatcher's  foreign  policy,  it  is  apparent  that  the  added 
impact  in  international  circles  enjoyed  by  second-rank  Britain  is  the  sum 
of  those  benefits  The  British  government's  presence  in  Washington, 
enhanced  military  status  resulting  from  strategic  cooperation,  importance 
of  position  within  the  NATO  framework,  and  Britain's  possible  role  as  the 
main  link  between  the  US.  and  a  more  integrated  Europe  all  contribute  to  a 
need  for  a  sustained  "specia!  relationship."  In  sum,  "the  'special  relations' 
is  still  valuable  as  a  working  relationship  in  intelligence,  nuclear  matters 
and  other  specialized  military  fields,  and  as  a  framework  of  goodwill."^' 
Formulation  of  British  foreign  policy  under  Thatcher's  leadership  takes 
these  benefits  into  consideration,  particularly  when  the  time  arises  for 
justification  of  the  special  relationship. 

The  most  strident  outcry  against  Thatcher's  foreign  policy  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  special  relationship  embodies  what  most  critics 
perceive  as  the  main  disadvantage  of  the  relationship  The  United  States 
is  accused  as  being  too  influential  over  Britain's  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  thus  effectively  limiting  foreign  policy  opportunities  that  are 
vital  to  the  lesser  power.  Martin  Edmonds,  in  his  overall  view  of  British 
foreign  policy,  notes  that  the  term  "Finlandization"  is  used  to  describe 


^^Ibid..  p.  553. 
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the  perception  of  current  Anglo-American  ties: 

The  'Finlandization'  of  British  foreign  policy,  as  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  Enoch  Powell  described  it,  creates  a 
dependency  not  always  commensurate  with  the  opportunity  and 
costs  involved. 


"Finlandization*  of  British  foreign  policy  has  become  a  particularly 
controversial  subject  with  ever-increasing  argument  about  Britain's  place 
in  the  world.  There  are  many  views  supporting  closer  association  with 
Europe.  The  Thatcher  plan  to  achieve  this  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
the  American  connection  seems  contradictory  to  many.  The  view  espoused 
by  the  Labour  party  argues  for  British  disarmament  as  weM  as  withdrawal 
from  the  EEC  and  restricted  relations  with  the  United  States,  Varying 
shifts  in  American  foreign  policy  are  difficult  for  the  Thatcher 
government  to  not  only  accommodate  within  a  coherent  British  strategy, 
but  are  sometimes  embarrassingly  impossible  to  Justify  as  well,  lending 
support  to  tne  Labour  arqumient.  Is  consistent  supDort  without  a 
foundation  for  justification  best  for  British  foreign  policy?  Thatcher's 
ability  to  achieve  what  is  best  for  British  interests  is  frequently 
Questioned  dv  citizens  and  commentators  alike. 


Too  close  a  personal  identification  with  President  Reagan  has 
carried  in  its  wake  obligations  that  have  often  oroved  hard  to 
sustain  .  This  makes  her  confident  assertion  of  a  two-key  control 
of  cruise  missiles  stationed  in  Britain  less  credible  in  the  eyes  of 
an  already  wary  public  Her  less  than  temperate  comments  about 
the  Soviet  Union  may  go  down  well  in  the  White  house  but  serve 
only  to  increase  the  European  public's  unease.^^ 


■^^Edmonds.  od.  cit..  pp   158-9. 
^'^IbKj .  p   159 
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The  conflict  with  the  European  commitment  as  well  as  argument  for  an 
independent  Britain  will  be  discussed  later  But  for  now,  the  focus  will  be 
on  the  matter  of  British  foreign  policy's  subordination  to  American 
interests 

As  analyzed  before,  U.S.  policy-makers  are  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  Britain's  role  inside  and  outside  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
relationship.  French  withdrawal  from  NATO  has  made  the  security 
arrangement  shaky  and  the  prominence  of  Britain's  role  and  contribution  is 
not  to  be  denied.  But  how  important  is  Britain  to  the  United  States  outside 
of  NATO^ 

Firstly,  there  is  military  cooperation  between  the  two  states  outside 
the  European-NATO  framework.  The  extent  of  this  cooperation  is  based 
mainly  on  U.N.  matters.  As  a  member  of  the  Security  Council,  Britain  has 
traditionally  voted  along  with  the  U.S.  Unqualified  support  has  led  to 
participation  in  ill-fated  policies,  and  this  has  been  questioned.  "For 
example,  the  commitment  to  support  military  operations  outside  of  NATO 
led  Britain  to  maintain  a  force  in  Lebanon.'*"^  Instead  of  collaboration, 
there  was  conflict  between  the  American,  French,  British  and  Italian 
forces  in  the  Lebanon  peace-keeping  operation.  The  American  attempt  at 
unilateral  action  resulted  in  full-scale  withdrawal  and  failure  of  the 
mission.  One  reviewer  of  NATO's  policies  in  the  Middle  East  criticizes 
American  leadership  of  peacekeeping  missions  there.  He  favors  the  use  of 
middle  powers  to  maintain  peace  and  prevent  escalation  of  hostilities  as 
an  effective  alternative  to  superpower  involvement. 

American    intervention    in    the    Lebanese    civil    war    only 
aggravated  a  rapidly  deteriorating  political  situation.. .The 


^Ibid. 
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combined  fleets  of  the  NATO  littoral  countries  now  constitute  a 
potential  third  force  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  imposition  of  this 
third  force  between  the  American  and  Soviet  navies  would 
represent  a  significant  confidence-building  measure  within  a 
European  context 

Lack  of  substantial  consultation  between  the  American  and  other 
peace-keeping  forces  was  a  major  problem  in  Lebanon  and  the  above  quote 
suggests  restriction  on  active  involvement  by  a  superpower  in  a  political 
crisis  Thatcher's  support  of  U.5  leadership  in  the  peacekeeping  mission 
and  policies  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  sharply  criticized  due  to  the  very 
lack  of  consultation  that  the  special  relationship  should  be  based  upon. 
The  utilization  of  British  forces  to  further  American  interests  could  have 
been  avoided  if  consultation  had  been  established  before  the  start  of  the 
mission.  The  same  experts  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  Internationa! 
Affairs  who  earlier  emphasized  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
United  States  and  its  European  allies  point  out  the  reality  of  the 
peacekeeping  mission;  "..the  combined  Italian,  French  and  British 
contingents  considerably  outnumbered  the  US  marines  but. ..the  direction  of 
Western  policy  remained  firmly  in  American  hands. ""^^ 

Another  exam.ple  of  British  foreign  policy  linked  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
outside  of  the  traditional  European  framework  occurred  in  December  of 
1985  when  Britain  withdrew  from  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  This  move  was  all  the  more 
controversial  as  Britain  was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  that 
organization  in  London  roughly  forty  years  ago,  and  as  it  was  the  first 

'^'Robert  5.  Rudney,  "On  the  Southern  Flank:  A  Reassessment  of 
NATO's  Mediterranean  Strategy,"  SAIS  Review,  vol.  6/no.  2  (Summer/Fall, 
1986)  pp.  169,  175. 


■^^Eberle,  etc.,  op.  cit..  p  555. 
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time  that  state  ever  resigned  from  a  UN.  body  The  reasons  given  were 
based  upon  lack  of  reform— both  in  management  and  lack  of  concentration 
in  field  projects  But  overshadowing  the  justification  was  the  disapproval 
coming  from  the  European  Community  and  the  Commonwealth  following 
Britain's  move  It  was  then  recalled  that  American  resignation  from  that 
same  body  had  occurred  the  year  before  and  thus  encouraged  the  belief  that 
British  foreign  policy  again  was  the  victim  of  Tinlandization"  As 
reported  in  The  World  Today,  the  resignation  did  not  gain  significant 
international  approval; 

The  only  two  countries  to  approve  of  Britain's  action  were  the 
United  States,  which  had  resigned  from  UNESCO  the  year  before, 
and  Singapore,  which  withdrew  at  the  same  time  as  Britain  but  for 
different  reasons  Many  of  the  critics  accused  the  Prime  Minister 
of  simply  following  the  American  example  in  order  to  curry  favour 
with  the  Reagan  Administration.  Mrs.  Thatcher  denied  the  charge 
of  American  influence  and  maintained  that  the  decision  was  "taken 
in  British  interests.  "^-^ 


Yet  it  is  the  extent  to  which  Thatcher  appears  to  justify  American 
foreign  policy,  a  practice  at  odds  with  the  rest  of  West  Europe,  that 
contributes  to  the  perception  of  Tinlandization."  The  issues  of  the 
Falklands  and  Grenada  are  examples  in  which  the  special  relationship  has 
undergone  considerable  tension,  despite  the  rapport  between  Thatcher  and 
Reagan.  Eberle,  Roper,  Wallace  and  Williams  see  the  British  at  the  mercy 
of  shifting  American  foreign  policy  and  determine  that  the  special 


"^•^Keith  Hindell.  "Britain  Leaves  UNESCO,"  The  World  Today,  vol.  42/no. 
2  (Feb..  1986).  p.  21. 
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relationship  may  not  be  as  flexible  and  advantageous  to  Britain  as  is  hoped 
by  the  Thatcher  administration.  "In  succession,  the  Falklands  conflict 
(where  American  support  was  forthcoming)  and  the  Grenada  invasion 
(where  consultation  was  not-  forthcoming)  demonstrated  the  extent  and  the 
limits  of  the  Anglo-American  relationship."  ^'^  Both  incidents  involved 
the  Reagan  administration  making  priorities  regardless  of  Britain's 
interests  and  the  special  relationship  Even  though  the  U  5  provided  radar 
and  weather  assistance  to  the  British  expeditionary  force,  American 
resumption  of  arms  sales  to  Argentina  nevertheless  irritated  the  British. 
Criticism  from  the  U.S.  on  British  assertion  in  the  Falklands  as  well  as  in 
Gibraltar  aroused  complaints  from  the  prime  minister  herself: 

The  Falklands  have  a  strategic  importance.  Hew  often  have  I 
tried  to  tell  our  friends  and  allies  this.  The  Falklands  have  been 
important  in  British  history  since  1 770.. .It  is  British  sovereign 
territory.  The  Falklanders  wish  to  be  British  subjects.  I  simply  do 
not  understand  what  is  wrong  with  that. ..[Gibraltar]  is  governed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  1713,  and  again  the  governing  thing  is  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Gibraltar.  I  have  always  found  great 
difficulty  with  the  U.S.  in  not  understanding  this.  The  U.S.  is 
founded  on  freedom  and  self-determination  and  democracy.  Why  do 
they  find  difficulty  in  applying  that  to  the  Falklands  or  to 
Gibraitar?'"^^ 

The  Libyan  crisis  was  handled  much  in  the  same  way  as 
6renada--wUhout  extensive  consultation.  Although  the  Thatcher 
administration  consented  to  the  use  of  bases  from  which  to  deploy  the 


■^berle,  etc.,  op.  cit..  p.  553. 


"^^"Lord  Carrington,"  The  Economist,  vol.  28 1  (Nov.  21,  1 98 1 ),  p.  2 1 . 
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American  F-llI  bombers,  lack  of  consultation  concerning  the  value  of 
bombing  as  a  prober  response  to  terrorism  was  readily  apparent:  "The 
British  government  was  not  consulted  as  to  whether  it  v/ould  be  wise  to 
bomb  Tripoli  and  Benghazi  in  response  to  acts  of  terrorism.."^  As  the 
attack  involved  a  number  of  civilian  casualties,  most  of  the  members  of 
NATO,  excluding  Britain,  condemned  the  action  Indeed,  the  execution  of 
two  British  hostages  in  Lebanon  three  days  after  the  attack  was  definitely 
perceived  as  an  indication  that  British  foreign  policy  had  been  negatively 
influenced.  Yet  Thatcher  defended  U.5.  action.  A  prominent  American  news 
magazing  reports  Thatcher  as  stating:  "The  United  States  was  entitled  to 
use  Its  inherent  right  of  self-defence  if  one  always  refuses  to  take  any 
risks. then  the  terrorist  government  wi'l  win  and  one  can  only  cringe 
before  them""'  it  was  claimed  that  cooperation  in  the  Libyan  attack 
actually  was  beneficial  to  British  foreign  policy,  because  it  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  thank-you  gesture  for  American  assistance  in  the  Falkiands 
war.  In  addUion,  it  was  asserted  that  the  raid  would  have  taken  place 
anyway,  with  or  without  British  assistance. 

"^0  sum  uTj  ''"hatcher's  difficulties  in  lustifying  shifts  in  American 
fore:qn  poiicy,  the  latest  scandal  concerning  u.S  arms  sales  to  Iran  has 
been  Darticu^ariy  damaging  to  the  special  relationship.  Mainly,  the  Keagan 
admTrstration  blatantly  disregarded  its  own  imposed  boycott  on  sales  to 
nations  soonsorinq  terrorism,  a  policy  observed  bv  most  American  allies. 
!n  the  face  of  Thatcher's  expanaed  proGram.  of  arms  sales,  this  incident 
was  especial 'y  controversial. 

'^^Geoffrey  Smith,  "The  British  Scene,"  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  64/no.  5 
(Summer,  1986),  p.  935. 

~*'"\[]  Western  Europe,  Strains  .Among  Friends.'  U 5.  News  and  World 
Report,  vol.  100  (Apr.  28,  1986),  p.  24 
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In  addition  to  controversy  surrounding  Thatcher's  unrestrained 
support  of  the  special  relationship,  difficulties  encountered  v/ith  this 
policy  have  conflicted  most  acutely  with  Britain's  European  commitment. 
As  mentioned  Pefore,  the  Conservative  government's  emphasis  on 
expanding  the  country's  role  in  the  European  Community  seems  to  be  at 
variance  vnlh  the  strengthened  Anglo-American  ties  The  conflict  Britain 
has  with  the  Continent  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  West  European 
support  for  many  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 

The  role  Britain  plays  in  the  European  Comimunity  is  a  relatively  new 
one,  particularly  with  the  late  entrance  into  the  EEC  Presently  Britain 
cooperates  on  economic  policy,  and  the  Thatcher  government  seeks  to 
expand  participation  in  security  and  foreign  policies  as  well,  in  some 
ways  the  Prime  Minister  has  succeeded,  but  in  other  ways,  such  as  British 
support  of  President  Reagan's  strategic  defense  initiative  and  American 
leadership  of  West  European  defense,  the  special  relationship  has 
restricted  oarticipation  by  Britain  m  the  policymial' i^'Q  of  the  European 
Commiunity  It  is  arguea,  as  in  the  ciuote  below,  that  Britain  would  play  a 
more  effective  role  in  international  affairs  with  greater  freedom  if  the 
special  relationship  Vy/as  deemphasized: 

The  idea,  deeply  embeooeo  in  Whitehall,  that  cooperation  m 
political  and  economic  areas  may  continue  to  develop  among  the 
European  partners,  while  military  matters  remain  the  preserve  of 
NATO,  IS  basically  unsound,  if  Britain  were  aligned  rnilitarily  in  a 
European  combination  within  the  Atlantic  framewori<:  that  could 
give  priority  to  European  interests  and  objectives,  had  the 
capacity  to  disengage  from  .American  policies  when  these  were  at 
loggerheads  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  and  to  take  initiatives 
independent  of  Amierica,  a  climate  of  public  opinion  more  favorable 
to  defense,  including  nuclear  defense,  might  come  about  "^ 


"^^Bull.  op  cit..  p.  889 
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Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  deployed  nuclear-armed  bomber  and 
submarine  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  waters.  The  Thatcher 
government  extended  Anglo/ American  strategic  cooperation  by  allowing 
cruise  and  Pershing  II  missiles  to  be  deployed  from  British  soil,  as  well  as 
giving  full  support  for  American  control  of  them.  This  has  created  a 
conflict  within  the  European  Community  as  it  is  felt  that  the  Europeans 
themselves  should  have  some  measure  of  control  in  the  deployment  from 
their  continent. 

This  conflict  is  bound  up  in  the  entire  concept  of  closer  European 
defence  cooperation.  Britain's  position  is  increasingly  difficult  with  the 
increase  in  French-German  collaboration  on  many  issues  such  as  security 
arrangements.    "The  bilateral  dialogue  between  the  two  governments  has 

now  been  under  way  for  two  years;  it  is  conducted through  the  regular 

workings  of  three  'commissions'  on  strategy,  on  military  cooperation,  and 
on  arms  procurement."^^  This  cooperation  is  seen  as  the  basis  for  sole 
European  provision  of  security,  with  Britain  again  being  left  out.  The 
response  from  Britain  is  agreement  of  the  general  objective  of  European 
security  cooperation,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  definition  on  the  exact 
details  of  such  a  plan,  support  remains  for  NATO  and  American  leadership 
in  the  defense  of  Europe.  British  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe 
supports  the  status  quo,  believing  that  West  Europe  is  not  ready  to  provide 
its  own  defense: 

For  frankness'  sake  I  have  to  add  that  the  most  likely  result  of 
withdrawing  the  American  "prop"  might  well  not  be  to  spur  the 
Europeans  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet  and  m.ultiply  their  own 
defense  efforts.  It  could  be  more  likely  to  make  them  question 
whether  their  own  commitments  to  each  other  were  still  worth 
the  sacrifices  involved.  ^ 


'^^berle,  etc.,  oo.  cit..  p.  551. 
^^Howe,  "The  European  Pillar,"  p.  333. 
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Furthermore,  fear  that  American  withdrawal  may  limit  deterrence, 
particularly  considering  the  solidarity  and  conventional  superiority  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  That  is  the  perception  of  the  Thatcher  administration  and 
thus  provides  justification  for  maintaining  special  ties  with  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  ensure  continued  American  participation  in  European 
defense,  but  to  also  assume  the  role  of  spokesman  for  Europe.  This  role 
has  been  considered  dubious  in  the  wake  of  flagging  US  commitm.ent  to 
Britain  in  affairs  like  the  Falklands  and  Grenada.  Existing  doubt  that 
Britain  still  has  the  authority  and  influence  in  Washington  to  act  as  a  link 
between  the  two  continents  adds  pressure  for  a  restriction  on  the  special 
relationship  In  answer  to  the  question  of  sustained  American 
commitment  to  European  security,  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  argue  that  NATO  serves  vital  US  interests  in  a 
significant  manner: 

U.S.  troops  were  stationed  in  Europe  in  furtherance  of  American 
as  well  as  European  interests,  and  will  remain  there  in  significant 
numbers  for  as  long  as  the  United  States  continues  to  see  the 
defence  of  Western  Europe  as  vital  to  its  own  interests..  Fear  of 
provoking  a  U.S.  disengagement  should  therefore  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  either  a  prohibition  on  or  an  excuse  for  eschewing 
closer  European  defence  cooperation.^' 

Yet  they  note  that  nevertheless,  British  support  remains  reluctant. 
'So  far  Britain  has  been  more  ambivalent,  hesitating  between  scepticism 
about  the  possibilities  of  real  progress,  misgivings  about  the  perceived 
dangers  of  undermining  the  prior  commitment  to  the  Atlantic 
solidarity..."-'^    This  reluctance  has  caused  real  problems  for  Britain  with 

^^Eberle.  etc.,  oo.  cit .  p.  547. 
^^Ibid..  p.  545. 
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members  of  the  Community  Although  the  Thatcher  administration  has 
welcomed  discussion  on  European  defence,  usually  advocating  an  increased 
share  of  Europe's  burden  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  its  own  lack  of 
commitment  to  share  a  part  of  the  burden  is  again  demonstrated  by  Eberle, 
Rcper,  Wallace  and  Williams: 

..formal  commitment  to  closer  cooperation  among  armed  forces 
was  contradicted  by  decisions  such  as  the  imposition  of  higher 
charges  for  military  exchanges  and  training  schemes,  leading  the 
Dutch  and  German  defence  ministries  to  reconsider  the  extent  of 
their  exchanges  with  Britain.. .^^ 

A  recent  development  in  the  conflict  surrounding  Thatchers  foreign 
policy  and  its  commitment  to  the  European  Community  has  concerned 
Reagan's  controversial  Star  Wars  plan.  Thatcher's  support  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  is  amid  cool  reactions  from  the  rest  of  the  European 
Com.munity.  Thus,  the  prime  minister  has  had  to  treat  5D1,  "one  of  the 
most  difficult  defence  policy  issues  a  British  government  has  had  to 
grapple  with  since  the  Second  World  War,"^  as  a  national  policy,  based 
strictly  on  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  The  'Four  Points' 
agreement  at  the  end  of  1984  between  Thatcher  and  Reagan  illustrates 
British  support  of  the  program. 

Yet  arriving  at  this  agreement  took  some  time  and  the  British 
position  only  emerged  when  Thatcher  visited  Washington  just  before 
Christmas  in  1984.  Spring  of  1985  still  saw  division  and  uncertainty 
within  the  Thatcher  government  itself.  Even  the  Foreign  Secretary  voiced 
concern  over  this  support: 

^^ibid..  p.  560. 

^'^revor  Taylor,  '"Britain's  Response  to  the  Strategic  Defence 
Initiative,"  International  Affairs,  vol.  62/no.  2  (Spring,  1986)  p.  217. 
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It  would  be  wrong  to  underestimate  the  enormous  technological 
expertise  and  potential  of  the  United  States  but,  as  we  all 
recognize,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  creating  a  new  Maginot 
Line  of  the  twenty-first  century,  liable  to  be  outflanked  by 
relatively  simpler  and  demonstrably  cheaper  measures.^^ 


In  March  of  1985,  US  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  gave  the 
European  governments  60  days  to  decide  whether  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  5DI.  Eventually,  both  Britain  and  West  Germany  signed 
agreements  permitting  participation  in  research,  but  without  full  accord 
in  both  nations  Critics  argued  that  reliance  on  the  unreliable  theories  of 
5DI  would  weaken  the  commitment  to  nuclear  deterrence,  upon  which  the 
Western  alliance  rests  Current  History  reports  that  "West  Germany's 
Genscher  argued  that  5DI  would  damage  the  strategic  unity  of  the  alliance 
and  would  undermine  the  arrangements  that  had  served  Europe  so 
well  ..Opposition  leaders  in  both  London  and  Bonn  accused  Thatcher  and 
Kohl  of  subservience  to  the  United  States. "^^ 

Thatcher's  decision  to  participate  in  SDI  not  only  has  affected  EC 
relations  within  the  concept  of  security  cooperation,  but  may  affect  NATO 
relationships  in  the  future.  British  foreign  policy  under  the  Thatcher 
administration  has  been  concerned  with  strengthening  the  European  pillar, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  extended  conventional  forces.  This  goal  has  been 
a  part  of  the  position  taken  in  discussion  of  European  security  cooperation 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  compromised  with  support  of  5D!  The  fear  about 
reliance  on  SDI  is  that  it  may  weaken  the  initiative  to  improve 
conventional  forces,  as  well  as  weaken  the  committment  to  nuclear 
deterrence,  in  his  examination  of  the  effects  SDI  might  have  on  NATO 
relationships  and  strategy,  Arnold  Kanter  observes  that  U.S. 

-•-^Howe,  "Defense  and  Security  in  the  Nuclear  Age,"  p.  38. 
-'^Graebner,  op.  cit..  p.  387. 
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encouraaernent  for  the  development  of  defenses  against  nuclear  weaponry 
may  be  perceived  as  a  lack  of  U.5  commitment  to  defend  Europe  that  the 
escalation    strategy    depends    upon       Such    a    perception    could    easily 
discourage  the  Europeans  from  implementing  any  move  to  improve  their 
conventional  forces- 
It  would  be  foolish  for  the  United  States  to  try  to  use  the 
prospect  of  5DI  deployments  as  a  spur  to  encourage  the  European 
countries  to   improve  their  performance  on  conventional   force 
improvements.   Such  a  tactic  would  not  only  be  likely  to  have  the 
opposite  effect,  it  would  also  spotlight  European  ambivalence  on 
the  subiect  of  strengthened  conventional  capabilities. .any  efforts 
to  link  SDl  and  conventional  forces  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
fuelling   doubts   about   NATO's   escalation  strategy   without   any 
off-setting  benefits  for  NATO's  military  capabilities 

!n  short,  the  results  of  the  special  relationship  regarding  strategic 
cooperation  has  resulted  in  the  perception  that  Thatcner  is  not  fully 
committed  to  improving  the  level  of  cooperation  with  the  EC's  military  and 
foreign  policies.  Reagan's  hard  line  stance  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
variance  wiiti  v/est  European  foreign  policy,  which  advocates  closer  ties 
with  Warsaw  Pact  countries  on  an  economic  level  and  has  substantia! 
public  suDpori  for  disarmament.  The  special  r-eiationshio  has  limited 
British  initiatn'e  and  efforts  tov/a^ds  expanded  security  particioation  in 
the  EC,  and  has  even  inhibited  participation  in  the  EEC  as  Vv'eli. 

As    analyzed    before,    Thatcher    has    been    unicuely    successful    in 
enhancino  Britain's  place  in  the  EEC,  helping  to  'molement  a  fairer 


^■^ Arnold  Kanter,  "Thinking  .About  the  Strategic  Defense  initiative:  An 
Alliance  Perspective,"  International  Affairs,  vol.  6! /no.  3  (Summer,  1985), 
0.  457 
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budget  and  modifying  the  protectionist  agricultural  policy  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe  outlines  the  extent  to  which  the  Thatcher  government  is  prepared  to 
increase  participation: 

The  development  of  a  more  integrated  market  and  industrial 
structures  on  a  Community  scale  will  at  once  help  and  be  helped  by 
the  process  of  economic  convergence  ..Britain  welcomes 
participation  by  companies  from  other  member  states  in  the 
exploration  and  production  of  North  Sea  gas  and  oil.^° 

Despite  the  intent  expressed  in  the  above  quote,  the  special 
relationship  nevertheless  has  inhibited  those  aspirations.  American 
takeover  of  the  Westland  helicopter  company  and  proposed  takeovec  of 
British  Leyiand  have  magnified  fears  of  the  U.S.  overrunning  the  British 
economy.  The  disadvantage  that  the  special  relationship  afforded  m  these 
cases  was  the  lack  of  commitment  to  West  Europe  Both  companies  could 
have  been  offered  to  a  group  of  European  buyers,  if  this  procedure  had  been 
implemented,  ties  to  the  European  Community  would  have  been  enhanced. 
Geoffrey  Smith,  in  a  report  on  British  public  opinion,  illustrates  the 
significance  of  the  Westland  crisis  to  the  British  as  well  as  their  fears  of 
U.S.  hegemony  in  areas  other  than  the  economy; 

...substantial  majorities  thought  that  American  influence  was 
too  great  on  British  industry,  the  British  economy,  defense  policy 
and  television.. ..The  fear  of  being  overwhelmed  by  American 
industrial  power  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Westland  crisis,..-"^ 

^%ir  Geoffrey  Howe,  "The  Future  of  the  European  Community: 
Britain's  Approach  to  the  Negotiations,"  International  Affairs,  vol.  60/no.  2 
(Spring,  1984),  pp.  191-2. 


^%mith,  op.  cit..  p.  933. 
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The  Thatcher  government  chose  the  American  route  and  showed  reluctance 
to  "concentrate  on  seeking  an  expanded  role  in  the  international  market.""'^ 
Views  in  favor  of  closer  British  ties  to  the  EC  point  out  the  disparity  in 
size  between  the  two  economies  of  the  United  States  and  Britain,  stating 
that  a  close  economic  partnership  within  the  special  relationship  would 
not  be  as  advantageous  as  one  with  the  more  equal  members  of  the  EEC. 
Defense  Secretary  Michael  Heseltlne  strongly  favored  the  European 
consortium  in  the  Westland  affair  and  resigned  when  the  deal  fell  through. 
Smith  again  comments  on  British  national  feeling  concerning  the  Westland 
deal.  He  reports  that  Heseltine's  "...argument  in  support  of  the  European 
consortiumi  received  a  good  deal  of  support.  It  was  widely  believed  that 
Britain  could  not  stand  up  to  the  might  of  American  industry  without 
special  defensive  measures."^'  The  support  for  British  independence  of 
American  might  increased  significantly  in  Britain  and  contributed  to  the 
widespread  feeling  that  the  United  States  is  not  only  influential  in  British 
foreign  affairs,  but  in  domestic  ones  as  well. 

Conflict  over  the  economic  sphere  of  the  special  relationship  has  been 
exacerbated  wuh  the  rising  U.S.  budget  deficit  This  has  hampered  West 
European  trade  and  the  promises  made  by  President  Reagan  to  reduce  the 
budget  is  met  with  global  scepticism  UnhelpfuHv,  "[Reagan]  pressed  West 
Germany  and  Bntain  especially  to  accept  laraer  deficits  of  their  own  to 
fuel  economic  growth  as  the  United  States  hao  done  in  previous  years. 
Thatcher's  foreign  policy  in  the  economic  sphere  has  been  criticized 


-°lbid.  0.  935. 


^'ibid  .  p  934 


^'=^6raebner,  op.  cit..  p  38c 
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because  of  the  strong  link  to  the  U.S.  In  the  face  of  this,  support  for 
stronger  European  economic  ties  have  become  more  strident.  The  urge  for 
a  combination  of  Western  Europe  economies  is  based  upon  the  possibility 
that  arrangement  could  have  in  matching  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States.  In  Michael  Heseltine's  words,  Britain  has  failed  to  work 
toward  that  achievement: 

Britain  can  with  some  truth  be  accussed  of  a  less  than  total 
commitment  to  Europe  on  more  than  one  occasion.  We  walked  out 
of  the  launcher  programme,  we  walked  out  of  the  air-bus,  in  my 
view  we  walked  out  on  our  European  responsibilities  m  the 
helicopter  industry,  in  spite  of  clear  policy  commitments. ...This 
was  hardly  the  positive  contribution  I  have  believed  Britain  should 
make. ...The  Westland  saqa  was,  I  fervently  hope,  a  unique  and  final 
instance  of  British  back-sliding.°-^ 

Thus  the  analysis  of  the  disadvantages  stemming  from  the  special 
relationship  under  the  Thatcher  administration  have  been  illustrated.  They 
are  substantial  and  varied,  ranging  from  apparent  'finlandization'  of 
British  foreign  policy,  to  conflicts  within  the  European  context,  including 
security  and  economic  arrangements.  Do  the  disadvantages  outweigh  the 
advantages?  I  do  not  presume  to  answer  this  question,  but  merely  seek  to 
establish  the  influence  the  special  relationship  has  upon  formulation  of 
Thatcher's  foreign  policy.  In  illustrating  the  apparent  benefits  and 
disadvantages,  it  is  apparent  that  the  consideration  of  Anglo-American 
ties  and  repeated  efforts  to  strengthen  them  are  substantial  to  warrant 
the  existence  of  a  sizeable  influence.  In  distinguishing  such  an  influence, 
perceptions  of  the  results  from  the  special  relationship  have  been 
presented.  These  perceptions  lead  to  the  ultimate  question  facing  Britain 

^-^Michael  Heseltine,  "European  Defense  Procurement,"  The  World 
Todav.  vol.  42/no.  7  (July,  1 986),  p.  117. 
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today--what  should  be  the  international  role  for  this  former  Imperial 
power? 

Presentation  of  various  answers  to  that  question  are  important  in 
understanding  not  only  the  framework  within  which  British  foreign  policy 
IS  conducted,  but  to  further  illustrate  the  tremendous  amount  of 
controversy  surrounding  Britain's  link  to  the  United  States. 

A.  J.  R.  Groom's  article,  "An  Independent  Britain  in  an  Interdependent 
World;  Thinking  the  Unthinkable'^"^"^  illustrates  the  view  that  Britain 
should  emulate  a  neutral  status  adopted  by  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
Austria,  with  some  modifications.  In  his  view,  Britain  should  formulate  a 
foreign  policy  based  upon  a  stance  of  "concerned  independence:" 

Independence  dif feres  fundamentally  from  neutrality  or  a 
passive  foreign  policy.  It  implies  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  pass 
independent  judgement  on  world  events  and  it  often  required 
those  pursuing  a  policy  of  independence  to  be  able  to  oemonstrate 
their  own  domestic  independence...  does  not  necessarily  connote 
isolation  or  autarky:  it  is  an  attitude  of  the  mind  and  a  guide  for 
policy  which  seeks  to  maximise  openess  ano  dive'^sity ... 

It  is  2  view  that  advocates  restricted  ties  to  both  the  Eurooean  Community 
and  the  United  States.  imDiyinq  that  the  'esseninc  of  military  and 
economic  sources  provided  by  both  sets  of  ties  wouia  be  overcome  due  to 
greater  ease  in  "fostering  of  legitimised  '"eiationships  ..."^'-^  The 
consequences  of  such  a  foreign  policy  wouia  be  an  enha'^ced  international 
position  and  the  opportunity  to  influence  v/orla  affairs  in  a  more  effective 

"'^A.  J.  R,  Groom,  "An  'ndependent  Brttam  in  an  Interdependent  World: 
Thinking  the  Unthinkable?"  Millennium:  Journal  of  InternatiGnal  Studies, 
vol    1  1/no.  3  (June  20,  1983),  pp  242-254 

^^Ibid..  pp  243-4. 
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manner.  Concerning  East-West  issues,  Groom's  opinion  holds  that  "good 
ideas  from  a  Britain  firmly  implanted  in  the  NATO  framework  will  make 
less  of  a  mark  on  East-West  relations  than  good  ideas  from  an  independent 
Britain."^''^  Further,  withdrawal  from  EEC  membership  could  enhance 
cooperation  in  economic  matters  than  if  Britain  remained  within  the 
framework  continuing  its  role  of  reluctance 

The  Labour  party's  manifesto,  Labour's  Plan:  The  New  Hope  foi 
BritJin,  published  in  March  1983,  espouses  much  of  the  same  view  for 
British  foreign  policy.  Labour  proposed  to  abandon  the  purchase  of  Trident 
and  advocated  refusal  to  accept  deployment  of  American  cruise  missiles 
on  British  soil.  The  Labour  party  supports  continued  membership  in  NATO, 
yet  the  special  Anglo-American  ties  based  on  Thatchers  agreements  with 
the  Reagan  administration  v/ould  be  abolished,  thereby  reducing  the 
special  relationship's  significance  in  British  foreign  policy. 

"In  1983,  New  Hope  for  Britain  pledged  that  the  next  Labour 
government  would,  without  a  referendum,  take  Britain  out  of  the  Common 
Market  forthwith."^^  The  Labour  party  states  that  upon  return  to  power  it 
win    restrict    ties    with    the    EEC    by    implementing    withdrawal    and 

re-negotiation  of  membership  on  the  basis  of  a  'special'  or  'associate' 
status.  The  Labour  party  desires  restriction  of  ties  to  extend  to  political 
issues  as  well,  as  reported  by  John  Palmer  in  his  analysis  exploring  the 
option  of  withdrawing  from  the  European  Community 

Labour  proposes  to  do  certain  specific  things  immediately  on 
being  returned  to  power  to  state  Britain's  intent  to  leave  the 
European  Community,  and  secondly,  to  introduce  in  Parliament  a 
bill  to  amend  the  1972  European  Communities  Act,  the  effect  of 


^^Ibid..  p.  246. 


^^King.  QD.  clt..  D.  18. 
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which  will  be  to  abolish  'completely  the  power  of  the  Community 
to  make  and  implement  law  in  the  U.K.  and  abolish  the  power  of  the 
Eurooean  Court  over  British  courts.'" 


The  support  for  an  independent  Britain,  as  analyzed,  is  in  part  provoked  by 
the  limits  imposed  on  British  foreign  policy  resulting  from 
Anglo-American  ties.  There  is  widespread  anti-nuclear  and  disarmament 
sentiment  in  Britain  today,  and  the  close  ties  with  the  United  States  is 
seen  as  contrary  to  those  wishes. 

Another  view  concerning  Britain's  place  in  the  world  favors  increased 
cooperation  with  the  European  Community,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
special  relationship.  Michael  Heseltine's  view,  presented  earlier,  sees  the 
need  for  Britain  and  other  West  European  members  to  band  together  and 
resist  being  overwhelmed  by  the  economic  powers  of  Japan,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  "Jointly  we  must  coordinate  our 
resources,  our  defence  and  research  and  development  budgets. ..to  bring 
ourselves  up  to  the  level  of  world-class  competitors'  *-*  The  present 
policy  is  seen  to  be  inadequate  to  achieve  the  coordination  needed  for 
economic  strength.  As  illustrated  earlier,  the  call  for  sole  European 
provision  of  defense  has  advocated  a  reduction  in  reliance  upon  American 
military  might  for  defense.  The  new  Alliance  party,  in  contrast  to  the 
Labour  party,  views  a  strengthened  relationship  with  Europe  as  well.  5DP 
leader  Roy  Jenkins  states: 

....it  is  overwhelmingly  apparent  that  if  Britain  cannot  succeed 
within  the  European  Community,  where  there  are  not  tariff 
barriers  and  where  non-tariff  restrictions  are  also  mostly, 
although  not  completely,  removed,... it  is  difficult  to  see  how 

^^John  Palmer,  "Britain  and  the  EEC:  The  Withdrawal  Option." 
International  Affairs,  vol.  58/no.  4  (Autumn,  1982),  p.  640. 


^^Heseltlne,  op.  cit..  p.  116. 
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Britain  could  succeed  outside  it.. .But  the  benefits  of  membership 
do  not  stop  with  trade  One  of  the  most  significant  advantages  of 
our  EEC  membership,  particularly  in  Britain's  present  economic 
condition,  is  the  level  of  foreign  investment  that  has  been 
attracted  here.' ' 


To  add  to  the  above  views  concerning  British  foreign  relations,  the 
special  relationship  has  been  perceived  as  an  inhibition  on  formulation  of 
policy,  nor  to  mention  the  fear  of  British  dependency  upon  the  United 
States:  "Britain's  link  with  America  is  now  one  of  dependence  rather  than 
partnership  ...Britain's  role  is  mainly  played  out  within  NATO  and,  gradually 

79 

and  painfully,  the  European  Community."^  The  'finlandization'  factor  is 
attributed  to  the  relationship's  tone  of  British  dependency  and  ultimately 
restricts  Britain's  power  to  take  the  initiative  and  form  an  entirely 
independent  foreign  policy.  Thatcher's  efforts  to  strengthen  the  tie 
promotes  dependency  and  thus  her  foreign  policy  is  restricted  by  that 
consideration.  This  view,  perhaps  more  than  the  others,  illustrates  the 
perception  that  the  special  relationship  provokes— that  being  t.he  level  of 
influence  exerted  by  Anglo-American  ties.  The  chronic  British  problem  of 
being  unable  to  find  a  place  in  the  world  has  been  attributed  to 
post-Imperial  illusions  fostered  by  the  special  relationship  and  the 
feeling  among  the  general  public,  academic  circles  and  politicians  is  that 
Britain  needs  to  do  some  re-organization  of  priorities.  In  short,  the  status 
quo  is  unsatisfactory  and  the  Thatcher  foreign  policy  is  inappropriate  in 
the  light  of  Britain's  present  international  position. 

'^'rov  Jenkins,  "Britain  and  Europe:  Ten  Years  of  Community 
Membership."  international  Affairs,  vol.  59/no.  2.  (Spring,  1983).  pp.  147, 
149. 

"^^Reynolds,  oo  cit..  p.  17. 
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William  Wallace,  researcher  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  blames  in  particular  the  special  relationship  for  limiting  Britain 
in  the  search  for  new  foreign  policy  opportunities  because  of  the  illusions 
Anglo-American  ties  have  fostered: 

[There  are]  uncertainties  which  lie  beneath  the  confusion 
evident  in  current  British  responses  to  particular  issues. The 
legacy  of  Britain's  imperial  past,  and  of  the  Anglo-American 
hegemony  which  prolonged  British  political  and  economic  influence 
over  the  international  order,  has  inhibited  a  reformulation  of 
Britain's  priorities  in  the  light  of  rapidly  changing  domestic  and 
international  circumstances 

Judging  by  the  diversity  in  opposing  views  to  Thatcher's  emphasis  on 
strengthening  the  special  relationship,  there  is  indeed  a  significant 
amount  of  perceived  influence  on  British  foreign  policy.  With  the  bulk  of 
British  international  relations  existing  within  the  NATO  and  EC 
framework,  the  special  relationship  is  actually  the  key  to  Thatcher's 
foreign  policy.  The  instances  of  foreign  negotation  outside  that 
framework  are  few,  such  as  Hong  Kong  and  the  Falklands.  Even  in 
instances  such  as  these  there  is  evidence  of  the  influence,  as  illustrated 
earlier. 


"^^wmiam  Wallace,  "What  Price  independence '?  Sovereignty  and 
Interdependence  in  British  Politics,'"  international  Affairs,  vol.  62/no.  3 
(Summer.  1983),  p.  373. 
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V.    CONCLUSIONS 

To  return  to  an  earlier  question,  is  the  existence  of  this  influence 
advantageous  for  Britain'?  Upon  analysis  of  present  British  foreign  policy, 
It  is  evident  that  the  prime  minister  believes  it  is.  Despite  the  problems 
inherent  in  justifying  the  contraditions  of  Amiencan  foreign  policy, 
Thatcher  still  makes  an  effort  to  establish  the  necessity  of  linking  both 
nations  together  in  the  international  arena  Those  that  have  fundamentally 
disagreed  with  her  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  including  Michael  Heseltine, 
Lord  Carnngton,  and  Francis  Pym.  This  determination  to  carry  out  her 
belief  is  in  keeping  with  her  forceful  personality  and  dogged  persistence. 
It  is  unlikely  that  under  her  admnnistration  the  special  relationship  will 
ever  be  restricted,  her  values  do  not  dictate  less  no  matter  what  the  level 
of  dissent- 

In  the  light  of  the  above  conclusion,  another  one  can  be  made 
concerning  Thatcher's  perception  of  international  relations  Apparently 
concern  over  British  dependency  on  the  U.5  does  not  weigh  into  her 
considerations  her  belief  is  tnat  Britain,  particularly  m  concert  with  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe,  needs  the  United  States  She  perceives  the  goals 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  same  and  thus  an  even  strengthened 
Atlantic  Alliance  is  crucial.  She  e>'hibits  faith  in  American  miiiLary 
leadership  and  assumes  that  Britain's  economic  performance  can  only  be 
improved  througn  a  compromise  between  the  opportunities  existing  in  the 
U.S  and  Europe  Argumients  against  her  oolicies  and  convictions  perceive 
international  relations  in  a  di^fe''ent  manner.  They  believe  hei" 
international  perceotion  is  incorrect  and  thus  prescribe  a  different  course 
than  is  presently  being  followed. 
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The  special  relationship  presented  here,  with  its  background,  ties  between 
leaders,  and  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  following  from  it,  is 
nevertheless  a  strong  and  influential  one  in  British  foreign  policy.  It  is 
my  belief  that  arguments  for  a  substantial  change  in  this  relationship,  no 
matter  how  well  articulated,  will  be  difficult  and  time-consuming  to 
implement.  It  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  m.utual  regard  each  nation  has  for 
one  another,  and  without  meaning  to  sound  overly  sentimental,  the 
Anglo-American  friendship  has  existed  long  before  the  present  political 
problems  and  will  continue  to  exist  even  when  new  ones  will  take  their 
place. 
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